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THE CATALOGING TEST: RESULTS AND OUTLOOK 



Bi Aksel G. S. Josephson, Head Cataloger, The John Crerar Library 



The result of the cataloging test as a 
whole would seem to be negatived by the 
fact that such a small number of libraries 
took part in it. Of the 38 libraries that 
finally sent in replies to the questionnaire 
that was sent out first in 1913 and again in 
1914 only 17 took part in the test, and 
one library took part in it without having 
answered the questionnaire. These 18 libra- 
ries divide themselves naturally in the fol- 
lowing four groups: 

1) Three large libraries, each of which 
represents a type of its own, none of them 
easily compared with the other two. These 
libraries cataloged for the test a total of 302 
books in 283 hours and 23 minutes at a 
total cost of $193.83, giving an average of 
56 minutes in point of time and an average 
cost of 64 %c. 

2) Four university libraries which cata- 
loged together 402 books in 139 hours and 
16 minutes at a cost of $64.20, giving an 
average of 20% minutes in point of time 
and an average cost of 16c. 

3) Seven large public libraries with 
branch systems, reporting together 684 
books cataloged in 399 hours, at a total 
cost of $172.52, giving an average of 35 
minutes in point of time and an average 
cost of 25%c. 

4) Four smaller libraries, namely three 



public libraries and one state library, re- 
porting together 326 books cataloged in 73 
hours 31 minutes at a total cost of $36.14, 
giving an average of 13% minutes in point 
of time and an average cost of 10y»c. 

Studied in these groups the tests made 
by the different libraries will have a story 
to tell, and the Committee on Cost and 
Method of Cataloging has recommended to 
the Executive Board that a study of them 
be made. The most fruitful group, because 
more of a unity than any of the others, is 
the third group, the seven large public 
libraries. For the purpose of this paper, 
however, I have chosen the second group, 
the four university libraries, and the uni- 
versity library included in the first group. 
These libraries are numbered X, XI, XII, 
XIV and XV in the tables of replies to the 
questionnaire. 1 

Dividing the grand averages of time and 
cost in the reports of these five libraries 
under the heads of books cataloged by these 
libraries themselves, and books for which 
they have used cards printed by other 
libraries (here called L. C, because the 
number of cards from other libraries than 
the Library of Congress is infinitesimal) 
and again dividing the books cataloged by 



'These tables, which have not yet been 
printed, cover both the test reports and the 
replies to the questionnaire. 
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the libraries themselves in books in Eng- 
lish and foreign languages, we find the 
results shown in the accompanying table. 

It is a seemingly curious fact that Li- 
brary No. X spent so much more time on 
the English books than on the foreign; 
but this is explained by tue character of 
the books. Of the total of 101 books cata- 
loged by this library nearly 25 per cent 
required long searches, because the authors 
were new to the library and found neither 
in the L. C. depository catalog, nor in the 
first couple of reference books consulted, 
and some of the books in English were of 
this kind. Two of the titles reported by 
this library represented long sets of peri- 
odicals. This library deliberately included 
in the test a number of difficult books, 
while the others more closely followed 
the recommendations of the Committee, 
that in all cases average books be selected. 
No. XI stated that in its test, books of 
average difficulty had been selected, and 
that the test, therefore, was not represen- 
tative of its work; the more difficult and 
time-consuming books had been eliminated. 
This was to all appearances the case with 
the other three libraries as well. 

No. XII stated in the reply to the ques- 
tionnaire that its "accessions consist to a 
large degree of documentary and serial 
matter of all sorts, for which we have some 
particular method of cataloging, devised 
to expedite the reaching of the shelves by 
this material." This class of books, how- 
ever, was not selected for the test. That 
No. XIV, in estimating the cost in its reply 
to the questionnaire, counted a monograph 
series consisting of a number of analyzed 
monographs as one title, should be taken 
into account when comparing this estimate 
with the average computed from the test 
report, where individual titles only were 
recorded. 

The high cost reported by No. X, in 1912, as 
compared with the average computed from 
the test report is accounted for by the year 
1912 having been a very unfavorable one 
for that library to make any estimate of 
work in, on account of its opening of a 
new building, which necessitated the mov- 



ing of half a dozen large libraries, and 
this in addition to the library being en- 
gaged in changing its method of work to a 
new system. That this library maintains 
a number of special catalogs and shelf-lists 
affects the number of cards to be prepared 
and therefore the cost of multiplying them; 
it affects, however, chiefly the cost of fil- 
ing, a process on which this library did not 
report in the test. 

No. XI finds a cause of economy in the 
fact that the same person attends to both 
the cataloging and the classification of a 
book, and that the books for the purpose 
of treatment are divided into groups, of 
which each cataloger has charge of one; 
these groups consist in some cases each of 
a definite subject, sometimes of two or 
three. 

No. XV did not make a very detailed re 
port in response to the questionnaire, but, 
if I am not mistaken, this system of divid- 
ing the books into groups, prevails there 
also, at least as far as the classification is 
concerned. 3 r *^3 

While speaking of the kind of books 
selected for the test, I might mention that, 
when I selected at the John Crerar Library 
what I considered books of average diffi- 
culty from the standpoint of cataloging, the 
classifiers threw up their hands and said 
that they had never had such a collection 
of snags coming to them at any one time. 

Another factor that naturally influences 
the cost of the work is that of salaries. In 
this respect the five libraries stand as fol- 
lows: 

No. X has a cataloging force of 24 per- 
sons, with an average salary of $906.00. 

No. XI has a force of 20, with an average 
salary of $C81.00. 

No. XII had in 1912 a force of 16, with 
an average salary of $985.00. 

The staff of this library has since been 
increased, but I have no report of any in- 
crease in the salaries. 

No. XIV has a force of 12, with an aver- 
age salary of $505.00. 

No. XV has a force of 19, with an average 
salary of $502.00. 

There are other factors that will in- 
fluence the time consumed in cataloging 
and thereby the cost of the work; matters 
of organization, of local conditions, the 
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experience and alertness of the workers, 
lack of which will naturally result In waste 
of time. 

Now, what might we regard as the net 
result of the test? One thing stands out 
clearly enough, and that is the economy 
effected by the use of the printed cards pre- 
pared by the Library of Congress. That 
library No. XV does not use Library of 
Congress cards at all, and still shows a 
low, one might say minimal cost of catalog- 
ing even if compared with the other three 
libraries that selected easier books than 
usual for the test, cannot be said to vitiate 
the result in this respect, because in this 
case the cost was clearly the result of low 
salaries. It has been shown by No. X both 
that the use of Library of Congress cards 
reduces the cost and that in university 
libraries, especially the larger, there al- 
ways will be a large number of books for 
which the Library of Congress cannot sup- 
ply cards. The test, therefore, in this re- 
spect, points to the question whether the 
work of the Library of Congress could be 
supplemented by a central bureau, perhaps 
organized as an appendix to the catalog 
division of that library, where books pur- 
chased for a number of large libraries could 
be sent for cataloging before being shipped 
to their final destination. This involves, 
however, other questions of co-operation 
which, if I am not mistaken, are being con- 
sidered by the American Library Institute. 
If such arrangements be made, what would 
then become of the cataloger? Would he 
be relegated to the scrap heap? By no 
means. For one thing there will always 
be a residue of local and other publications 
that would come within the scope of 
neither the Library of Congress nor any 
other central bureau; then there is what 
might be called the individualizing of the 
catalog of a library, the annotations to be 
made in order to meet the needs of a 
particular constituency. 

Until a co-operative cataloging bureau be 
established, and in case this idea should 
not be realized there is another way of 



solving the problem, at least partially, 
namely, by arranging to have each of a 
group of libraries prepare entries for books 
falling within its special fields, the cards 
to be printed by the Library of Congress 
under some such arrangement as already 
exists, only with a more definite plan. 

There is also the problem of possible re- 
organization of the work within a library, 
such rearrangement of the functions of the 
members of the working force as is sug- 
gested by Library No. XI which has found 
it profitable as a saving to have the books 
handled by the same person for both 
cataloging and classification. This method 
would necessitate a certain specialization 
in studies on the part of the individual. At 
present too much attention is paid to the 
technique at the expense of the higher func- 
tions. The reorganization of work along the 
lines indicated might lead to a reorganiza- 
tion of the studies in the library schools by 
introducing, as a part of the curriculum, a 
thoroughgoing study of the history and 
interrelations of the sciences and arts. If 
the plan were adopted more generally it 
might lead to attracting to the library pro- 
fession university graduates with definite 
scientific specialties who might find in 
library work an even better outlet for their 
faculties than in teaching. In the meantime, 
libraries adopting the plan of organizing 
their staffs along subject lines would have 
to demand from their workers a certain 
amount of specialization in their outside 
reading and study, and might well encour- 
age such specialization by offering extra 
time to such members of their staffs as are 
willing to give a considerable amount of 
their own time to studies of this kind. 

These two ideas: the extension of the 
central cataloging work of the Library of 
Congress and the possibility of organizing 
the work in the individual library so as to 
utilize to a larger extent than is now the 
case the special interests and the special 
knowledge of the individuals, stand out for 
me as the net result of the cataloging 
test. 



